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MOUNTAINEERS GO SHOPPING — Juan and Maria have come to 
town, with little Pedro on Maria’s back. Rosa’s mother watches quietly 


as Rosa helps the mountaineers part with their pitifully few pennies. 





Loosed in an instant from the chains forged by the centuries. 


BY STEPHEN B. EDMONDS, M.M. 


@ iT was just before dusk when one 
of our recently baptized Catholics, 
thirteen-year-old Ah Cheung, came 
running breathlessly into my room 
at the Chai Wan refugee camp. 
Between pants, he gasped out that 
he had just brought in a sixteen- 
year-old friend, who had sustained 
serious head injuries in a fall. 
Hurriedly I followed Ah Cheung 
to the recreation room. There I 
found the youngster sitting in a 
chair, dazed and in pain. As I 
treated the boy for shock and head 
injuries, Ah Cheung related the 
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story of what had happened. His 
friend, Man Ping, was flying a 
kite along the roadside with some 
companions. As Man Ping’s kite 
soared skyward, he began to walk 
backwards, forgetting for the mo- 
ment that he was getting near the 
edge of the road — with a twelve 
foot drop at its edge. In the twin- 
kling of an eye, Man Ping stepped 
off into space and fell to the rocks 
below. 

Cries of alarm went up from Man 
Ping’s companions. Neighbors came 
rushing out of nearby houses to peer 





over the edge of the road at the 
inert, unconscious body sprawled 
across the rocks. For several seconds 
no one moved. Then Ah Cheung 
suddenly sprang to life, slipped 
down the em- ~~ 

bankment and: — 
crossed the | 
rocks to the — 
seemingly life- 
less body of his 
friend. 

At first Ah 
Cheung was 
unable to raise the unconscious form 
of the older boy. He calle& to the 
watchers to lend a helping hand. 
Not only did the people refuse to 
aid the boy, but they cursed Ah 
Cheung for a fool, saying that the 
injured one, if not already dead, 
would certainly die, and his spirit 
would haunt Ah Cheung for the 
rest of his days. 

Such a heartless and selfish atti- 
tude stung Ah Cheung to the quick. 
As he struggled to get the uncon- 
scious form of his friend over his 
shoulder, Ah Cheung gave the peo- 

le a brief, if somewhat heated, 
et on the love of one’s neigh- 
bor. He had been a Catholic but a 
few months, but Ah Cheung’s faith 
was already proving itself strong 
and Christlike. Alone and unaided, 
he carried his injured friend up the 
embankment and along the road to 
the mission — a quarter of a mile 
away. 

Chinese refugees in their flight 
from the mainland to Hong Kong 
had shaken off the yoke of commu- 
nism, but the bondage of supersti- 
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tion, thousands of years in the mak- 
ing, was brought along by many; 
it was one of their few personal 
belongings. This fact was brought 
home to me with a shock by Ah 
Cheung’s story. 

Man Ping’s 
mother didn’t 
help any when 
she stormed 
into the room 
and started to 
berate her son 
~ severely for his 
carelessness in meeting with such an 
unfortunate accident. She claimed 
that all kinds of misfortune would 


have befallen her had he died. Not ~ 


a word of sympathy, not a helping 
hand for her boy, not a word of 
thanks to Ah Cheung for his kind- 
ness and bravery. 

Man Ping was dazed and in 
severe pain after regaining con-- 
sciousness. When he learned what 
had happened after he had lost con- 
sciousness, he was heartsick to real- 
ize that only one person had come 
to his rescue. The lad was fortunate 
in that his injuries proved more 
painful than serious. 

As I listened to that tale of 
callousness and heartlessness, Ah | 
Cheung’s act of Christlike charity 
stood out as both heartwarming | 
and refreshing. 

The fact that some Chinese today | 
can shake off not only the dread _ 
yoke of communism, but also the 
bondage of pagan féars and super- 
stitions, gives rise to the hope that 
more of the Chinese on Hong Kong 
will follow in their footsteps. 
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Guests visiting Father JOSEPH W. REGAN'S rectory in the 
Philippines have to watch their step. Some of the rooms don't 
have floors; previous occupants took up the planks to use 
elsewhere . .. In Bolivia, Father JOHN J. FOWLER asked his cook 
how she times soft-boiled eggs. "For the time it takes to say 
three Credos," she replied. Pather FOWLER prefers his eggs a 
little harder so now his cook makes four Credo eggs , , . Lots 
of Maryknoll friends visit us on ordination day. We hope they 
will excuse our untidy lawns this year. Can't have neat lawns 
while the new chapel is going up. 
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Lots of excitement these days as our students in 
the mission shipping room pack the belongings of our 
departing missioners .. . In touch with the times is 
Sister JUST's new book, Rome and Russia . .. We're 
glad that a strong contingent of Marykmollers is planned 
for Korea, where Maryknoll has a newly assigned territory 
about sixty miles below Seoul. 
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A modern Good Samaritan is Brother FRANCIS. He goes daily 
to the edge of the bamboo curtain where Red China meets Hong 
Kong. He's one who helps welcome missioners expelled by the 
Communists. After months of persecution, they need kind words, 
religious garb and hostel arrangements. The job is right down 
Brother FRANCIS' alley .. . Mr. John Meaney, who directs our 
magazine mailing department, takes part of his lunch hour to 
lead other employees in reciting the rosary, to obey Our Lady 
of Fatima. 
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While he was shooting movies, Father NEVINS remarked 
on Africa's breathtaking beauty at night under the 
stars, with a campfire glowing. He says he felt as if 
he had taken a journey back through time and was getting 
a look at the earth as it was in the early days just 
after creation. 
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A conference on mission methods at Lima will bring together 
Maryknollers who work in South America. Included in its ranks 
will be Father BERNARD F, MEYER, whose mission methods changed 
Wuchow, China from a place famous for no conversions to one with 
almost 20,000 Catholics . . . Many of our friends will be happy 
to learn that some of Joseph Little's beautiful covers are now 
reproduced for classrooms . . . Maryknollers operate 37 parochial 
schools in South America, with a total enrolment of 5,457 pupils. 
Their hope is that these schools will produce a wealth of vocation 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC ROUND-UP 


It may not sound like music to: you 
but the rhythm band at our mission 
in Pusan, Kerea, makes a good deal 
of noise. Some of the clothes and 
shoes here may be from your attic. 


When Father John J. Toomey, of 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, was ex- 
pelled from China, he took up work 
at our Chinese mission in Chicago. He 
seems to have adapted himself well. 
































General Withers A. Burress 
has just given the Freedom 
Medal to Father Hugh Craig 
for his service in Korea. 
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Not only roses but a very 
big smile welcomes Saint 
Louis’ Bishop Helmsing to 
our Los Angeles mission. 
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FIRST BLESSING 


® WHEN Father Thomas W. Taka- 
hashi celebrated his First Mass at 
our Japanese mission in Los Angeles, 
among those on hand to wish him 
well were Danny Thomas and his 
family. Mrs. Thomas and daughter 
are just leaving the altar as Danny 
gets Father’s first blessing. The pop- 
ular screen and television star was 
recently elected a Knight of Malta, 
and we want to congratulate him 
on this honor which marks him as 
a distinguished Catholic layman. 
Father Takahashi is now at work 
in our mission in Japan. 
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A total of 33.675 students from all over the globe 





foreign students 
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are studying in the U.S. 









BY ALBERT J. NEVINS, M.M. 


@ MICHAEL BESHA-OURED is a nine- 
teen-year-old youth, a native of 
Ethiopia. During his nation’s re- 
sistance to Italian invaders, he was 
orphaned. When peace finally came 
to his country, he noticed that much 
land was uncultivated, that the 
jungle was claiming good soil, and 
that certain areas were being im- 
poverished through erosion. He 
wanted to do something about sav- 
ing the land and-using it more wise- 
ly, so he determined on an agricul- 
tural career. Because the United 
States seemed to be the most pro- 
gressive nation in this field, he left 
Ethiopia for America, to study. He 
is now a student in Oklahoma, and 
every day is gaining new knowledge 
to take home to help his own people. 

According to a recent report of 
the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, Michael is but .one of the 
33,675 young men and women from 
128 countries who, during the past 
year, have been studying in 1,449 
American schools in all parts of our 
land. These figures do not include 
immigrants or displaced persons, 
but solely those students from for- 
eign lands who plan to return to 





WHAT DO THEY 
STUDY? 


their homes when their education 
here is completed. 

These young unofficial ambassa- 
dors come from all parts of the 
world: 34% from Asia; 23°% from 
Latin America; 23% from Europe; 
3% from Africa; and the remainder 
from Canada and Oceania. The 
countries having the largest number 
of students here are Canada, China, 
Colombia, Germany, Great Britain, 
Greece, India, Iran, Japan, Mexico, 
and the Philippine Islands, in that 
order. 

The survey made by the Institute 
of International Education brought 
out that there is no such thing as a 
“typical” foreign student. Each stu- 
dent was asked his or her first im- 
pression of the United States. 

A young Indian replied that he 
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was amazed that students would 
work their way through college; in 
India manual labor is looked upon 
“as something in which a gentleman 
does not indulge.” An Austrian re- 
marked on the many different kinds 
of people in America, saying that 
the people here were not all materi- 
alistic. A boy from the Gold Coast 
was surprised at how little Ameri- 
cans knew of his country. “I thought 
at home that as we learned the geog- 
raphy of America,”’ he said, ““Amer- 
ican students learned about Africa.” 

The subjects that the students 
come here to study reflect largely 
the needs of their home countries. 
Asians favor technical training that 
will help their countries to develop. 
Africans are divided between many 
branches of learning, because their 
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(TOTAL GREATER THAN 188% BECAUSE SOME AIDED BY SEVERAL SOURCES.) 


lands have needs that are many and 
diverse. Europeans come here to 
study American culture and civili- 
zation. From Europe, too, comes 
the largest percentage of women 
students, while Africa has the small- 
est. About one out of every four 
foreign students in the United States 
is a woman. 

The length of time that the for- 
eign student remains in the United 
States varies according to the edu- 
cational opportunities of his or her 
homeland. German students, for ex- 
ample, seldom come here for longer 
than a year. African students usual- 
ly come for four years. It is estimated 
that about one third of the students 
come for only one year of studies. 
The impressions they gather during 
this brief stay are the ones they take 
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home, and that will affect a lifetime 
of thinking and talking about the 
United States. 

The majority of the students who 
come to this country do so on funds 
supplied by their families; although 
an almost equal number are award- 
ed scholarships by private groups, 
such as schools, foundations, reli- 
gious. organizations, and business 
concerns. A survey made among 
foreign students showed that the 
largest amount of public aid was 
given to students from Africa and 
Asia, with the smallest proportion 
going to those from Latin America. 

Many Catholic colleges have been 
most generous in providing free tui- 
tion and free board for foreign stu- 
dents. It is interesting to note that 
the recent survey shows that ap- 
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proximately ten per cent of all for- 
eign students in the United States 
are enrolled in our Catholic colleges. 
The school with the biggest foreign 
enrollment is Montezuma Seminary 
in New Mexico. There are over 
three hundred Mexican youths 
studying there to be priests. The 
University of Detroit has 223 for- 
eign students; Georgetown Univer- 
sity, 207; and Fordham University, 
197. The Jesuit schools in the United 
States are the leaders in training 
foreign students. 

Foreign students are spread across 
the United States in about the same 
proportion as our own population. 
Actually, more than half of Amer- 
ica’s colleges have foreign students, 
and this is also true regionally. 
These students are located in every 
State in the nation. Columbia Uni- 
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versity leads with over 1,700, and 
the University of California is close 
behind. But the students are not 
confined only to the better-known 
schools. The University of Florida 
has 263; the University of Denver, 
118; the Milwaukee School of En- 
gineering, 44; St. Louis University, 
92; and so on. 

The average foreign student is 
slightly older than his American 
counterpart. The majority are in 
their early twenties. The chart .on 
the next page gives an indication of 
the age levels. Not all students an- 
swered the question of age, so the 
figures are incomplete, but the pat- 
tern established holds true for all 
foreign students. 

Students from foreign countries 
who come to the U. S. are a potent 
educational force for our own peo- 
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ple because, by meeting them and 
showing them hospitality, we are 
able to learn more about their home 
countries. American people on the 


whole have a narrow outlook to- . 


wards the rest of the world; but 
through contact with these unoffi- 
cial ambassadors from other lands, 
our vision can be widened. 
Foreign students say that in one 


visit to an American home, they. 


learn more about the American 
people and the American way of 
life than they do in a year of class- 
room work. They may live in Amer- 
ica for several years, but if they do 
not have personal contacts and 
friendships with Americans, they 
fail to understand us. 

“I started out to do something 
for foreign students,” an American 
woman wrote to Maryknoll some 
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me 


HOW OLD 
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time ago. “But they have done 
something for me. I invited a few 
to my home, and I am the one who 
benefited from the visit. My whole 
outlook has changed. I have taken 
a new interest in history and poli- 
tics. But most important, I have 
made valuable and lasting friend- 
ships.” 

There are foreign students in the 
colleges near your home. Many of 
them are lonely, some are confused, 
practically all are looking for friend- 
ship. Why not invite one into your 
home for the next week end, or for 
the next holiday? His understanding 
and friendship for Americans will 
increase. He will have a ter ap- 
preciation of E€atholic family life. 
And you? We can assure you that 
your own life will be far richer 
for it. 
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M UATEMALA MARKET 
@ LOOKING out from a second-floor window of the mission 
at Soloma, Guatemala, you would see this market scene 
(above). This market is held every Sunday after Mass. The 
Indians from all parts of the mountains come to buy their 
weekly needs. Everything is on sale there, from razor blades 


to beans to sandals. It is the social event of the week. It is 
also private enterprise in the fullest sense. 





A COLOR PICTURE IMPRESSION BY LEO J. SOMMER, M.M. 




















While Mama is busy measuring out corn for an old customer, Maruja 
and Chico have big smiles that ought to draw a crowd of new ones. 





American housewives would hesitate to buy meat at the butcher shop (above), 


but at least the meat is not on the ground as in many shops. The sellers (below) 
wear the typical dress of the Mam Indian women who live in the Soloma region. 














Market day gives Father Sommer s\ 
a chance to hear the latest prob- 
lems of his Indian parishioners. 




















compares to our county fair. In late afternoon, the people gather in 
Father Sommer’s box-like colonial church (right) for Benediction. 
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In 1936 Father Matteo of the Sacred 
Heart Fathers, so well-known for his 
propagation of the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, gave our priests in Man- 
churia a retreat. He told us thata priest 
should be a chalice filled to the brim 
with the love of God and overflowing 
to souls. 


The rules of all religious societies 
always place first and most important 
the personal sanctification of their 
members. Second and less important ts 
external activity for others. Working 
for the neighbor is very important but 
it is only a means to our real end, as 
members of societies engaged in labor- 
ing for others. 

External works of charity may be 
extremely satisfying to an active zeal- 
ous persor. They can at the same time 
be very harmful to his spiritual growth 
and to his supernatural life. That the 
work of God may be carried out to its 
depths, action should spring from the 
fullness of the Spiritual life and as St. 
Thomas says: “as something added to 
that life of prayer, rather than some- 
thing taken from it.’ 

Unless we grasp that important point 
we not only become mediocre but what 
is worse, we become content with medi- 
ocrity. We wonder why, in spite of all 
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By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 





our activity, we have accomplished ‘so 
little. We have forgotten that God’s 
grace comes in proportion as we merit 
this increase. Obviously the way to 
merit increase is not to neglect God for 
His works. 


Father Leen in his Likeness of Christ 
has this to say: “If the followers of 
Christ shrink from the work God im- 
poses upon them and take up only that 
in which they foresee success in order 
to enjoy the satisfaction of feeling 
themselves efficient and being thought 
so by others, they miss the whole 
meaning and purpose of life. Our exist- 
ence on earth with its enterprises and 
its toils, is given to us by God to be 
used for transforming our souls and not 
for the flattering of our inordinate de- 
sires of excellence. If we achieve great 
things outside of ourselves, and the 
achieving of them does not affect any _ 
change in the development of ourselves, 
we have done nothing. Life’s purpose is 
to purify us, not to gratify us.” 


May the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
through the intercession of His Im- 
maculate Mother Mary, give us the 
Pt to put first things first so that this 

Marian Gar: will mean for us a real ad- 
vance in working for God’s glory. 


This Month’s Cover 


MAYBE it’s just as well that our covers are silent when 
they portray the sorrow that sinks its teeth into the 
hungry children of Asia. A little more rice would silence 
the convulsive sobbing of the child on our cover this 
month. But what can his parents do? Like so many 
families in Japan, they feel the pinch of a poor harvest. 
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FATHER JOSEPH BRANNIGAN, MM. 
NEW YORK CITY, LABORS FOR SOULS 
IN AFRICA. HE'S 34.. TO HELP HIS 

PEOPLE IN MIND ANDO BODY. HE 

OPENED A SCHOOL AN D DISPENSARY. 
HE BUILT HUTS FOR CHRISTIAN WI00WS 
WHO OTHERWISE WOULD HAVE TO LABOR 
AS SERVANTS OF NONCATHOLIC FAMILIES. 
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TO TEACH CATECHISM, FR. BRAN NIGAN COM- 
POSED A GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY OF THE 
NATINE LANGUAGE IN WHICH HE WROTE A CATE- 
CHISM AND PRAVER GOOK .THERE ARE 12 

LANGUAGES (N THE MARYKNOLL AFRIKAN MISSION. 
ANO CATECHISMS FOR A NUMBER OF THESE HAVE 
BEEN WRITTEN BY MARYKNOLLERS. FR. BRANNIGAN 
TRAVELS AMONG HIS SCATTERED PEOPLE BY JEEP. 














On the 
Feoeks 


Much ado over two lost pearls. 
BY THOMAS P. FOLEY, M.M. 


@ MARYKNOLL, in the persons of 
Father Aubry and myself, started 
work in Las Penas (The Rocks) par- 
ish in Bolivia. We landed here on the 
rocks in a roundabout way. After 
leaving Santa Cruz, we spent a few 
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The author talks over prospects and plans with some of his Aymaran parishioners. 








months in Puno, Peru, studying Ay- 
mara. Our stay there was pleasant 
and we had a chance to admire the 
fine work Maryknollers are doing at 
the various schools and parishes they 
conduct in and around Puno. 

After getting a good grounding in 
the language we were ready to start 
taking over the parish. There was a 
good bit of red tape involved; hence 
there was a slight delay. The time 
was well spent in getting acclimated 
and in making many purchases. 
Starting a new place calls for quite 
a variety of equipment. 

At about nine o’clock one morn- 
ing, the truck was at our front door. 
We loaded the truck, and by ten 
o’clock we were saying good-by to 
Father Fransen, who had been a 
wonderful help in our shopping trips. 
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The truck started up the side of 
La Paz, on a ten-mile climb, wind- 
ing up to Alto. That is the begin- 
ning of the Altiplano — the flat, 

wind-swept, moon seen, Many 
have said that my tae 

the Altiplano is 

barren and 

dreary, but I 
think thatisjust  ¢ 
an attitude. For — 
my money I 7 
would take the Mey ™ 
Altiplano for | Sy¥eryw 
its scenic beau- | 

ty, any time. ™ 


We had to wait at Alto for more 


than two hours for gasoline. The 
fellow who runs the gas station didn’t 
show up for work that morning. To- 
wards noon, I left Father Aubry and 
went to look for something to eat. 
I located an open-air restaurant, 
filled with Indians, dogs and dirty 
tables. For dinner we had a local 
dish, cicheron. This consists of pig fat 
fried in oil, some rice, lettuce, to- 
matoes and picante. Picante is best 
described by saying that it is highly 
seasoned seasoning. 

By one o’clock we were on our 
way again, over a washboard road 
that loosened my false teeth. I for- 
got to ask what it did to Father 
Aubry’s teeth. By four we were at 
Las Penas. There we unloaded some 
tools and doors and then continued 
on to a place called Chirapaca (Pep- 
per Seed) with the rest of the load. 
The reason for continuing was a 
very practical one. There is no rec- 
tory yet at Las Penas. 

For that matter, there isn’t much 
of a church, either. About fifteen 
years ago, the Governor heard that 
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once upon a time a huge treasure 
had been buried under the Las 
Penas church. He ordered the 
church dynamited to uncover the 
treasure. He planned to use some of 
the money to 
build a new 
church. I think 
that if there was 
any money bur- 
ied under the 
church it would 
be under the 
sanctuary; but 
that was the 
= only part of the 
immense building left standing. 

I keep telling Father Aubry to 
dynamite the sanctuary before 
building a new church. If he finds 
the treasure, he will have no diffi- 
culty in financing a new church. If 
he doesn’t find the treasure, at least 
he won’t be bothered five or six 
years from now by treasure hunters 
who want to dynamite the sanctu- 
ary. 
While the rectory in Las Penas'is 
being built, we are living at Mr. 
George Del Solar’s hacienda. The 
day after our arrival was a Sunday 
but not a day of rest. After Mass 
and breakfast, I left Father Aubry 
to arrange what we had brought out 
on the day before, and went back to 
La Paz for another truckload. Soon 
we had enough to start building. 

Meanwhile, Father Aubry hired 
an abanil (a combination bricklayer, 
carpenter and builder). This abgnil 
doesn’t speak much Spanish but he 
understands it, so we speak to him 
in Spanish and he answers us in 
Aymara. Fortunately, his assistant 
speaks Spanish and Aymara. 
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Father Aubry went to La Paz 
about a week later in order to bring 
the Archbishop to Las Penas. His 
Grace insisted on personally instal- 
ling Father Aubry as pastor. Fathers 
Edward Fedders and Fransen ac- 
companied the Archbishop. This 
illustrious delegation was met by 
the local officials and Indians, with 
as much pomp and circumstance as 
a small town could muster on short 
notice. 

I was a half hour late in arriving 
because I came in a truck that was 
carrying a load of glassware. An 
important part of the cargo was the 
makings of a lunch for after the 
installation. All these items came 


Small fry and their catechism teacher 
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in a truck loaned to us by Mr. Del 
Solar. Accompanying me was a 
partner of the hacienda owner, 
Frederick Foch, an Argentinian who 
has been very helpful in getting us 
started in our work here. He speaks 
Argentinian Spanish, so now I am 
becoming acquainted with three 
languages: Aymara, Spanish and 
the language they use in Argentina. 

At the installation ceremony, the 
Archbishop gave a warm talk and 
then the offieial inventory was start- 
ed. Things began coming out of the 
sacristy; from behind the altar; 
down from the walls; in from the 
houses of the people; and out of the 
pockets of some of the elders of the 
church. The accounting was done 
right in the sanctuary. At one point, 
an official pointed at what he con- 
sidered a statue and said there was 
no record of the church’s owning a 
statue like that. He was right, be- 
cause he was pointing at the Arch- 
bishop. 

After the smoke passed and things 
were going along smoothly, some- 
one brought in a necklace that be- 
longed to one of the eight statues of 
the Virgin. The inventory said that 
there were supposed to be 311 pearls 
on the necklace. All the Maryknol- 
lers looked at the necklace, said how 
pretty it was, and were ready to go 
on to the next item. But no, that 
wouldn’t do; the pearls had to be 
counted. They were counted five 
times; the respective counts being 
307, 310, 313 and two 309’s. Father 
Fedders offered a solution in the 
form of two B.B.’s. The counter 
took them but the count stood at 
309. All of a sudden the inventory 
was resumed. I guess the official just 
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forgot about the two missing pearls. 

After the inventory, the Arch- 
bishop officially turned the parish 
over to the pastor, Father Aubry. 
We went outdoors and sat down to 
beans and frankfurters. The speeches 
at this dinner were not too long or 
too many. 

While the rectory was under con- 
struction, we began the process of 
getting acquainted with the people. 
We still have lots to learn about 
them and their problems. 

Our observations turned up the 
fact that most of the elderly Indians 
have been baptized but have not 
received their First Communion. 
Point one of our program is to have 
them make their First Communion. 
Many Indians can’t do this because 
their marriages are not blessed. 
That is point number two. The third 
is to have as many children as pos- 
sible receive their First Communion. 

There are about two thousand 
Indians in the environs of Las Penas. 
Our goal is to know as much as we 
can about them. The approach we 
are using is a simple census card for 
each family together with a check 
list on their living conditions, 
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We are enlisting the aid of the 
schoolteachers to teach religion 
daily, in order to supplement our 
weekly classes, We have visited the 
owners of the farms and their man- 
agers. We have talked our plan over 
with the union leaders. All have 
agreed to help. 

Each of these farms is laid out 
according to a common plan. The 
main house is centrally located; 
the houses of the hired hands are 
bunched together. The inhabitants 
of the houses in any given cluster 
are brothers, sisters, cousins or other 
relatives. The few workers who are 
not related are good friends. 

Our program will not bring us 
any immediate returns but we are 
content to feel our way, both in get- 
ting to know the people and famil- 
iarize ourselves with the language. 
At the next fiesta we plan to have a 
big dinner for the Indians. After- 
wards we will tell them about our 
plans and ask for their co-operation. 

I close on a prayerful note. Please 
God, the winter that is now upon 
us in the Altiplano won’t be too 
cold. The winter season is very 
hard on the Indians. 


BY PAULI 
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Seya Gets 


Her Way 


What’s a poor missioner to do 


if tears are used as a weapon? 








BY JOHN M. SCHERA M.S. 


@ you probably read the story in 
this magazine about a little girl 
named Marioba. This is not a sequel 
in the usual sense of the term 
cause Marioba died a very holy 
death. Among those who felt her 
passing keenly was her sister Seya. 

Seya, like Marioba, was a zealous 
catechumen. A week after she was 
baptized, she told me that she want- 
ed to dedicate her life to God as a 
Sister. I thought to myself, “her 
pagan father will never agree.’ And 
if he did agree in a moment of weak- 
ness, I was convinced that he would 
make life so impossible for the girl, 
that she would never persevere in 
her vocation. I told her what I 
thought and let the matter slip my 
mind. 

But that was not the end of the 
matter. At least once a month, Seya 
reminded me of her desire to be a 
Sister. She kept wondering why I 
would not take her seriously. Poor 
lass! I would have to write a book 
to explain the many reasons. I told 
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her that she would just have to be- 
lieve me when I said that I thought 
it was impossible for her to enter the 
convent. 

She became Gaudentia at Bap- 
tism. Gaudentia tugged at my heart- 
strings rey hard and often. I 
thought I wassucceeding in persuad- 
ing her, until she turned a weapon 
against me. The weapon was tears, 
accompanied by the accusation that 
I would not even try to get her into 
the convent. Why didn’t I ask her 
father before I gave up? I decided 
then and there to beard the man in 
his den. 

Father Dan Zwack accompanied 
me to Ojendo’s village, even though 
he knew the purpose of my visit. His 
comment was, “Ojendo is a tough 
nut to crack.” 

I knew Ojendo quite well, having 
hunted hippos with him a few times. 
He regularly came to the mission to 
ask for hacia of odds and ends 
such as tin cans, petrol drums and 
old bottles. His children are almost 
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all Christians; their names sound 
like the Litany of the Saints. I can’t 
remember all of them but there are 
Silvanus, Rafael, Gaudentia, Re- 
gina, Priscilla, Caecilia, Venantius, 
Lazarus, Suzanna, Leonida and so 
on. They have been the source of 
much joy to the missioners here in 
Masonga, Africa. 

When we arrived at the village, 
Father Zwack preferred to remain 
in the jeep, feeling that I would 
have a better chance of making a go 
of it if I saw the old man alone. 

After the regular greetings were 
exchanged, I launched into my 
speech. Every argument I could 
think of was brought up. I knew that 
one idea kept bobbing to the surface 
in Ojendo’s mind, as I ticked off the 
reasons why he should let his girl 
enter the convent. This was the pay- 
ment of cows he would receive if his 
daughter were to marry. I tried to 
explain the many spiritual benefits 
that would outweigh the twenty 
cows her dowry would bring. I told 
him that God would not be outdone 
in generosity if he gave his daughter 
to Him. 

I had a hunch that my oratory 
was falling flat. Ojendo didn’t seem 
to be the least moved. 

*“‘Are you all finished?” he asked 
when I paused for a breath. I nod- 
ded. Whereupon he asked: ‘“‘How 
many cows will the Sisters give me for 
my daughter? I’m just a poor farm- 
er, I have to make pennies count.” 
I told him that there would be no 





cows, but that he could always con- 
sider me his friend and I would be 
glad to help him in any real need. 
I was beginning to put the affair on 
a natural plane; perhaps that is the 
only way to deal with one whom 
the grace of God has not touched. 

His eyes lit up at the mention of 
help. That was something Ojendo 
understood. 

“*You’d even give me one of those 
big petrol drums I see up at the 
mission?” he asked. 

Could it be that the old man was 
getting ready to make a deal? I had 
been in Africa long enough to know 
how these people love to bargain. 

“Those petrol drums are pretty 
expensive,” I said temptingly. 

“Well, it’s the petrol drum and 
that khaki shirt of yours — or Seya 
doesn’t go to live with the Sisters. 
After all, I’m losing twenty cows.” 

It’s difficult to imagine a man 
selling his own daughter for a drum 
and an old G.I. shirt. I say selling 
because in his mind that was exactly 
what he was doing. I tried to hide 
my surprise and joy as I told him 
it was a deal. 

I got back to the jeep just in time 
to see Father Zwack slipping his 
rosary into his pocket. I could not 
help but think of how futile my visit 
would have been without those 
prayers. 

I saw Gaudentia the other day. 
She’s been in the convent for about 
a year. The Sisters tell me she is one 
of their most promising girls. 


“We Catholics should be in the foreranks of those concerning themselves with the 
problem of minority integration. The stamp of Catholicity is not marked with 
white or black or yellow but with red —. the red blood of Christ who died for all.” 

— Bishop Hugh A. Donohoc, San Francisco. 
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MARYENOLL 
CLASSIFIED 
WANT ADS 


She's Something Special in a devoted 
service —the African Sister. Twenty- 
four are training in the Maryknoll mis- 
sions in Africa. Each can be housed, 
boarded and trained for one year for $150. 


How to Invest $15 at a profit: Support a 
catechist. He will multiply your profits a 
thousandfold by spending his full time 
teaching Catholic doctrine to those eager 
to learn. The $15 will pay his salary for 
one month. The Angels will record your 
profit in the Book of Life. 


How to Get the Most for your money. 
Provide a side altar for the Maryknoll 
mission, Soloma, Guatemala. Offering: 
$100. 


One Out of Ten ask for instruction in 
the Catholic doctrine, in Taichung, For- 
mosa. A Doctrine Hall for classes in reli- 
gion will cost $3,000. 


Charity Begins at Home but our Chi- 
nese refugees in Hong Kong are homeless 
exiles. They require everything: shelter, 
food, clothes, medicine. A $5 bill will help. 


Indians Make Good Priests in Peru. 
We are training many of them. You can 
have a part by supplying the needs of 
these poor Indian seminarians: cassock, 
$20; Latin missal, $10; bed sheets, $3; 
church music books, $6. The final item, a 
water pump, comes to $250. 
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Dining Room and Kitchen are lacking 
at St. Ann’s Hostel, Japan. The two 
rooms and equipment can become reali- 
ties for only $500. 


Secondhand Typewriter, any year, 
make or condition, for a mission parish 
office in Santiago, Chile. Have you one to 
send? 


Medicine on Wheels. Every contact in 
Calacala, Bolivia, brings more people in 
touch with the Church. A mobile dispen- 
sary will take our missioners closer to 
poor people, who often die without proper 
care. This mobile unit will cost $2,000. 


Lay Missionaries. are laboring with us 
among the Mayan Indians in Central 
America. We are training more. Could 
you back their work? Here are a few of 
their needs: $15 a month upkeep for their 
jeep; 300 children’s missals, 15¢ each; 
portable typewriter, $60; subscription to 
Catholic Digest in Spanish, $2; to Almas, 
$1. 


Fany is a town in the Philippines. Its 
people asked for a priest. We sent one, but 
he has no church. Here’s a memorial for 
one you love. He can do it for $5,000. 


Missioners in Korea need: a year’s sup- 
ply of Mass wine, $30; Mass hosts, $25; 
Mass candles, $50; sanctuary-lamp oil, 
$25. A chance to help South Koreans! 


Easy Does It. Our San Miguel mission, 
Guatemala, needs repairs. A beam costs 
$1; a bag of cement, $2.65; sack of lime, 
80¢; a brick, 5¢; a roof tile, 5¢. If you give 
$4.55, maybe 99 other good people will, 


* too. 
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An Ad you can see through! That’s be- 
cause it is an appeal for glass — 36 pieces 
of it — for a Chillan mission in Chile. One 
piece of glass costs 85¢. 


Complete Chapel Equipment is ur- 
gently needed in a refugee camp in Hong 
Kong. Select your item, if you wish: tab- 
ernacle, $100; vestment case, $75; sanc- 
tuary lamp, $50; candles, $50; Mass wine, 
$30; holy water font, $10; Stations of 
Cross, $75; vestments, set, $30; altar 
cloths, $30; candlesticks, $50; drapes, $10; 
rugs, $45; altar cards, $15; thurifer, $20. 


Twenty Cows Buy a Wife! In Africa 
the boy gives the girl’s father 20 cows be- 
fore the marriage. Maryknollers are try- 
ing to build schools for these people. A 
mere $20 will educate a boy or girl for a 
year. This is a worthy cause. 


Prove It Yourself. We’ll do our share. 
A church is needed in Chang Hua, For- 
mosa. Complete cost? $6,000 — less than 
the price of a new home in the U.S.A. 


Catechism Charts are a great help in 
teaching doctrine. A local artist in For- 
mosa made us a set. We need six more. 
Each set costs $25. 


Cheap Health Protection — A dispen- 
sary building at a Maryknoll mission in 
the Bolivian Andes costs $500. Thousands 
of Indians will receive medical care. Two 
dispensaries are needed. 


Though a deep could round a bend on 
two wheels, it would be frightening to 
travel that way continuously. Our mis- 
sioners in Japan prefer going from mission 
to mission with their jeep riding on all 
fours. But it would be safer still if the four 
wheels had tires! Each costs $22. 
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Sick Calls and other urgent mission trips 
require bus fare. The mission travel for 
our priests in Japan costs $90 a month. 
Could you give $3 to pay the freight for 
one day? 


Poor Children in Chile depend on us 
for milk, lunch and clothes: 40¢ will sup- 
ply a child with milk, and 50¢ with lunch 
for a week; 80¢ dresses him or her in a 
sweater. Most of the children can’t afford 
to buy a sweater. 


A Harp without strings is useless; but a 
gift without strings isextremely welcome, 
for it can be used to meet general needs 
in all emergencies. The Maryknoll Char- 
ity Fund needs gifts: $1, $5, $10. 


Dispensaries Without Medicine are of 
little help to the sick. Many Indians in 
Guatemala depend on Maryknoll for 
medicine. Eighty-five dollars a month will 
keep our missioners stocked with essen- 
tial remedies. 


Burn a Sanctuary Light before the 
Blessed Sacrament for one year in a 
Maryknoll mission chapel. Cost, $25. 


No Pied Piper in Guatemala. But 
plenty of big hungry rats! Hence one mis- 
sioner needs a case for Mass vestments 
and altar linens. The cost? $125. 
















Big moment in a big day. A 


new priest's first 








blessing. 
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A.C) NEW MISSIONERS 


MARYKNOLL ORDAINS ITS LARGEST CLASS 


@ THIS MONTH at Maryknoll, forty 
new priests will be ordained and 
assigned to mission posts — the 
largest class in Maryknoll’s history. 
During the next ten years, as many 
— will be ordained by Mary- 

noll as there are today in the 
whole Society after more than forty 
years. 

You can meet these new mission- 
ers, below and on the following two 
pages. Then we give you a quick, 
picture impression of some of the 





training these young priests have 
undergone to become equipped for 
the tasks ahead. 

The job of becoming a missioner 
is a big one and takes a great deal 
of preparation. On the day of their 
ordination, these new missioners 
know that their training was well 
worth while. Their daily prayer is 
that many more young men will 
join them jn the work. The fields 
are white for the harvest, and more 
harvesters are needed. 
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FR. RICHARD M. QUINN 
Son Jose, Calif. 











FR. DENNIS J. POWELL 
New York City 








FR. MICHAEL A. GOULD 


Merna, lil. 
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FR. R. F. GRUNDTNER 
St. Paul, Minn, 
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FR. DONALD R. STEED 
Medford, Mass. 











FR. JOHN A. CARBIN 
Melrose, Mass. 








FR. J. J. OGURCHOCK 
Akron, Ohio 
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. D. A. HUMPHREY, JR. 
Rome, N. Y. 














FR. ROBERT J. REMITZ 
Wis. Rapids, Wis. 











FR. V. E. REMLY 
Bronx, N, Y. 








FR. R. F. BAUDHUIN 
Sturgeon Boy, Wis. 











FR. A. V. RODRIGUES 
Honolulu, Howaii 











FR. ELMER J. MEYER 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











FR. G. J. De RITIS 
Rochester, N. Y. 








FR. T. P. McGOVERN 
Jersey City, N. J. 











FR. J. K, NISHIMUTA 
Okmulgee, Oklo. 
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FR. G. F. KENNEDY FR. JOHN F. WALSH FR. G. A. MUELLER FR. PAUL M. DELANEY 
Albertson, L. 1. Xenia, Ohio St. Lovis, Mo. Arlington, Mass. 
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FR. V. H. MONTAGUE FR. ROBERT V. NEHRIG FR. RICHARD J. QUINN FR. A. B. BRODNIAK 
Topeko, Kansos East Pittsburgh, Po. Clifton, N. J. Oakland, Colif. 


























FR. L. A. DUGAS FR. ROMAN G. THEISEN FR. L. T. MURPHY FR. R. F. SULLIVAN 
Newtonville, Mass. Dearborn, Mich. Union, N. J. Scarsdale, N. Y. 
































FR. J. J. MORRISSEY FR. R. J. HEILMANN FR. JAMES V. ROTH FR. JO! 
Boston, Mass. Mt. Oliver, Pa. La Crosse, Wis. Bronx, N. Y. 
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Here are some of the ingredients 


that form the missioner. Prayer and 
study (opposite) come first. Final 
training is given at Maryknoll 


Seminary (below), to which come 
visitors from mission areas (below). 
One summer vacation is spent 
(above) in hospital work. 











Manual labor (above) trains the future missioner in useful skills, while the 
recreation period (below) develops a strong body to withstand mission rigors. 
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His heart is much like his home; always room for one more. 


BY JOHN C. MURRETT, M.M. 


@ iT wAs a warin afternoon in May, 
and I was trying to help science 
students through the difficulties of 
pronouncing f and v, | and r. One 
student near a window caught my 
eye. He was ghastly pale, unusually 
thin; it seemed to me that he was 
about to faint. I tried to hold the 
interest of the class, while I kept 
one eye on the pale youngster. 
When at last the dismissal bell rang 
and he hadn’t fainted yet, I signed 
to him that [I wanted to see him. 

“Are you ill?” I asked. 

*No.”’ 

“But you are so pale, and so thin.” 
I sensed that he was embarrassed, 
so I asked, “‘Are you getting enough 
to eat?” 

The long pause that followed an- 
swered my question. Finally I got 
the boy’s story, little by little. He 
was the second-oldest of eight chil- 
dren; his father was unemployed; 
only an older brother was working; 
there wasn’t enough food for ten; 
the little children had to be fed first. 

We walked to my house as Jiro 
told me the story, and there I found 
some vitamin tablets and two pieces 
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of chocolate candy, which I had to 
press on him. I was surprised to 
learn he was eighteen years old — 
he looked like a boy of twelve. Each 
week after that, he came for his sup- 
ply of vitamins (and chocolates, 
when I could beg some from the Sis- 
ters). Yet I could not see much 
change in him. ~ 

When summer vacation came, 
Jiro asked me if I knew any foreign- 
er in whose home he could work as 
a servant. “I do not want any sal- 
ary,” he assured me. “I will work 
just for my meals.” 

I wondered how he would be able 
to do any work in such precarious 
health, but I promised to make in- 
quiries. I did so on the following 
Sunday. One of our priests in a 
downtown parish was acquainted 
with many U. S. Army officers. I 
told him the details and asked if he 
knew any foreigner who would give 
the boy a chance. 

“Yes, I do,” he replied. 

“Who?” 

“Vou.” 

I was startled for a moment. Then 
slowly it dawned upon me that that 
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was the solution. At the time we 

were on food rations ourselves (it 

was right after the war) but we did 

have a little more than the Japanese 

were getting, and I could get relief 
ackages from 


that first meal touched me deeply. 
To my, “Come now, eat up!” he 
smiled and thanked me, but contin- 
ued practicing his self-denial. I was 
to learn in the months and years 

that followed 


ome. If I had BIRTHDAY | Creioces 
to share them that restraint 
with Jiro, I’d Established by American into everything 
have the conso- Meryknoll was approved by Pius he did, except 
lation of know- Xr in June, 1911. The feast of SS. when it came to 
ing that we’d Peter and Paul is our 43d birthday. = hard work. I 
both starve to- never again had 


gether. My student came to live 
with me on a hot afternoon in July. 

His father came, too, to size up 
this strange old foreigner who was 
taking the boy into his house. I had 
been wondering what work I could 
give him to do. Paint the dilapidat- 
ed house? Repair the sagging floor 
boards? Prop up the rickety ste 
to the side porch? Those were tas 
for a strong man, and Jiro was far 
from such. I finally settled on hav- 
ing him trim the edge of the lawn 
with a pair of barber shears. He 
started off with alacrity. 

Twenty minutes later he knocked 
timidly on the outside door, as if 
he were a stranger. 

“Yes?” I called to him. 

He came to the door of my room, 
bowed deeply and said: “I am very 
tired. May I please lie down?” 

I should have thought of it my- 
self, but I had never raised any 
boys before. Jiro was asleep before 
his head hit the pillow. When sup- 
pertime came, I had a hard time 
waking him. 

There was a good supper of hot 
food — perhaps more food than he 
had ever seen before at one meal — 
yet the restraint he practiced at 
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to tell him what to do; he seemed to 
know what jobs needed doing the 
most. 

By November, Jiro had finished 
studying the catechism. He told me 
that his father had given him per- 
mission to become a Catholic. He 
chose Saint Martin as his patron. 

Ona cold, snowy night in January 
of 1948, we heard the fire sirens. 
Three dormitories were on fire and 
nothing could stop the blaze. Be- 
cause the students had no place to 
go, I invited some to stay with me. 

Toward one o’clock the next 
morning, our front room looked like 
a refugee camp. The cook had made 
great steaming pots of tea, and the 
rice kettle was scraped to the bot- 
tom. There was no stove in the 
room; the students sat around, shiv- 
ering in their blankets, trying to 
fathom this catastrophe in their 
young lives. 

When things got back to normal, 
there were fifteen of us living in a 
cottage built for two. I just couldn’t 
refuse the boys when they asked if 
they could adopt me as their father. 
From the very first, all of them 
attended morning prayers and the 
Holy Sacrifice. Once I saw Martin 
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MARYKNOLL, THE FiELD AFAR 
helps the missions 
makes an attractive GIFT to a 


Shut-in ¢ Member of Armed Forces 
Priest ° First Communicant 
Religious ¢ Friend or relative 
We send a full color card with 
your name. 
Price: $1 a year 

$5 for six years 
Special: For a blind . A 
Braille Edition costs $5 a year. 
_ i you know no blind person, 
we have many requests. 





Please send MARYKNOLL, THE 
FIELD AFAR to: 


Sign Gift Card from. .....ccsccceccsces 


You may enter your own subscrip- 
tion on this form. Check 0 new 
O renewal. 


Mail to 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
Maryknoll P.O., New York 


teaching the newcomers how to say 
the rosary. 

Today, eighteen are living in the 
cottage, and a waiting list of forty 
or more stands knocking on the 
door of my heart. Six years have 
passed; and of the thirty-two stu- 
dents who have lived with me, most — 
have been baptized. Three have 
been presidents of Legion of Mary 
groups; many others are active in 
St. Vincent de Paul work; three 
have chosen to work among the deaf 
and dumb. Five of the students have 
gone to study for the priesthood, 
and three others are in the United 
States on scholarships. 

But my mind always comes back 
to Martin, the one who started the 
ball rolling. He was graduated from 
the University with such honors 
that the.authorities of the institution 
were pressing him to give up the 
prize occupation he had secured 
and join the University faculty. He 
passed all branches of his studies 
with a general average of 85% — 
an unheard-of achievement in view 
of the strict marking. He was re- 
warded by a position with the Bank 
of Japan because he came out first 
in the competitive examinations for 
that position. All of. this did not 
ruffle Martin’s restraint. I had to | 
learn about his honors from others. 

I’m glad now that the students 
decided to adopt me that winter’s 
night in 1948. All the young men 
who have lived with us will one day 
be leaders of Japan. The benefac- 
tors who have made it possible to 
build-a substantial hostel, to train 
more leaders must feel the great 
share they have in the graces con- 
nected with this work. 
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New Plaque of Our Lady! 





| Joseph Little's magnificent cover 
| painting “Mother of Mankind” 
in beautiful full color, cut out 
and mounted on 5-ply maple 
wood and pyraglassed. Size 
4’ x 642 — gift wrapped. 

With cord for hanging on wall. $2.75 


| With both cord and ease! for use also 
on desk or table. $3.10 
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Gasman ac Geappare WILL Hich aaa: AND Pacimas "et 
BE THRILLED BY READING UATES WILL LIKE 


The Adventures of PANCHO OF caivary IN CHINA “I is o profound 


: ‘ PERU. and iT ! pe is to read a” 
A fast moving, action packed adven- — AMERICA $3.50 


ture story written against the towering Cosas HOLY GHOST A series of spiri 
: series of spiritual 
background of the Peruvian “So75 talks by Bishop Ford, mortyred in China. $1.50 
The Adventures of KEN OF JAPAN $2.75 THE STORY OF FATHER PRICE, 


The Adventures of WU HAN OF KOREA $2.50 co-founder of Maryknoll. $1.50 
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THE HAND 
OF MERCY 
MUST BE 
TRAINED 














The age-old compassion of Christ, plus the skills of modern 
medicine; such are found in the Maryknoll Sister-doctor or 
nurse. 


Well-trained teachers, social workers, catechists and 
medical personnel are today’s front-line soldiers for Christ. 


YOUR help in their training earns for you a rich reward. 
It is a solid spiritual investment. 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Let me help you train one Sister for a world-wide apostolate. Here is $ 
toward that end. 











Rosa, at 16, 


BY SISTER ROSE ANDREE 


® WHEN Father Joseph Smith’s pick- 
up truck churned to a slow stop in 
the shallowest mud puddle he could 
find in Galvarino, Chile, he pushed 
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is tickled to be in grade 4. Sister Petrona (Litwin), of 
Puyallup, Wash., helps this Araucanian Indian girl get some _ schooling. 


BEAN SOUP 
COMING UP 


All Rosa needed was a chance. 


back his hat and whistled. We, sit- 
ting in the back of the truck with 
our bags and baggage, almost whis- 
tled, too. It was a reception no one 
could have expected in this desolate 
town of ramshackle houses and wide 
muddy streets. 

The whole town was out in grand 
style, the men reaching up to take 
bags and bundles, the women smil- 
ing and shaking hands with that 
hope-you’re-going-to-like-us look in 
their eyes. The children? The older 
ones shyly twisted their ankles in 
wooden-soled shoes; the little ones 
peeped from behind Mamas’ skirts. 

All except Rosa. She was a big 
girl, a pure ‘Araucanian Indian, 
with black hair and bright red 
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cheeks. She wore the ancient tribal 
headdress of silver coins in her hair. 
Hung round her neck was the intri- 
cate necklace of coins, chains and 
plates that is the Indian woman’s 
inseparable companion. It’s really 
heavy but noAraucanian lady would 
be seen without it. Rosa swung to 
her shoulder all the boxes and bags 
she could manage, and marched 
away to put them in our convent. 

Later, we found out why. Rosa 
had aspirations. She could neither 
read nor write, and here she was 
twelve years old. When Maria, her 
good old grandmother who lived in 
Galvarino, heard of the Madres 
opening a school, she sent for Rosa 
to come in from the country. 

“T can give her a place to sleep,” 
Maria told us. “But I can’t afford 
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MMMM! Good bean soup! To lads who walk barefoot 
through Chile’s winter, Rosa’s bean soup is tops. 





to feed a big, strap- 
ping girl like that. 
Please, Madre, give 
her some work to do, 
and let her eat in 
your kitchen.” 

It was soon plain 
what Rosa could do. 
There were other chil- 
dren whocame froma 
distance to our school. 
They walked over the 
muddy roads, often 
tramping through iey. - 
i} puddles in their bare 

j feet. At first, they 
brought a crust of 
bread for lunch. 

Then we said: 
“Why not have these 
children bring rice or 
beans or meat, and 
have Rosa cook their 
food for them? They 
need a hot meal at noon.” 

So that became Rosa’s job. For 
four years now she has diligently 
made soup or gruel or boiled beans 
for the students. She helps us serve 
the food to the children. Then she 
sits down in the classroom with the 
smaller children, and faithfully 
learns her ABC’s and 4 x 7’s just 
like any other pupil. 

Rosa’s smile has never dimmed— 
nor have the bright red cheeks fad- 
ed. We often say on these damp cold 
days that Galvarino specializes in, 
that any pupil who comes to school 
with wet feet and a sniffly head will 
be warmed and dry in no time if 
she sits near Rosa. 

It does us good, too, on dreary 
biting-cold days, to go out into the 
kitchen and chat with Rosa. 
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@ PABLO VILLAMOR is a young man 
in his late twenties, fairly tall for a 
Bolivian of these parts. He is graced 
with a ready smile and twinkling 
eyes. I met Pablo for the first time 
when he arrived at Sena with Father 
Gibbons, in the boat that we were 
going to use on a mission trip. 
Pablo came along to act as pilot. 

My first impression of Pablo was 
that he might be just a little too gay 
for our purposes. Fortunately, all 
my fears proved groundless. He 
never carried his fun to extremes. 
At night, after we had prepared our 
bunks and turned in, before going 
to sleep, Pablo regaled us with some 
of his many stories. He is a very 
good mimic, and some of his funni- 
est stories were about Brazilians, 
whom he could imitate to perfection. 

Our craft, the Stella Matutina, is 
no luxury cruiser; there are no cab- 
ins or compartments. With eighteen 
cases of gasoline aboard, and food 
and bedding for four, there was not 
much room to move around in. 
When four people are living together 
for a couple of months, on a twenty- 
five-foot boat, things can get crowd- 
ed. One can’t get at something with- 
out bothering one or two others. 
Then, too, there were wet, miserable 
days; and terrifically hot days with 
their hundreds of bugs. In spite of 
these irritating circumstances, Pablo 
and the mechanic, Robert Monje, 
worked together very well. 

Pablo had worked for several 
years as pilot on one of the big river 
launches, so handling our boat was 
child’s play for him. It takes a lot of 
skill to navigate these rivers, with 
their hidden logs and sandbars. Our 
pilot did an excellent job during the 
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Child's Play 


BY WALTER J. VALLADON, M.M. 


whole trip—no mean achievement. 

Pablo knows nearly everyone 
along the river. It was from this 
quarter that he turned into an unex- 
pected asset on our trip. Wherever 
we put into port, Pablo would soon 
be in the midst of a group, holding 
forth. It was easy to see that he was 
popular. When it came to arranging 
for the blessing of marriages, Pablo 
proved a godsend. He not only 
knew people; he knew their cousins 
and their uncles and their aunts. 

On three occasions, Pablo became 
an unofficial catechist. In each in- 
stance, men inquired about mar- 
riage, seeming to toy with the idea 
of letting the matter go until our 
next visit. Pablo got every couple 
to come and have their marriage 
blessed by the Padre. I never heard 
the arguments he used, but they 
must have been very good ones — 
because at the end of the trip, Pablo 
came to me and asked if I would 
make arrangements to bless his 
marriage. 
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Chilean pupils of 
Maryknoll Sisters. 
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Father Cowan welcomes Father Peter Campos (with stick) who has brought these 
poor boys from coal-mining towns to the country for a needed summer vacation. 


CET THEM YOUNG 


@ FATHER Vincent Cowan (above, 
in the foreground center) is the 
founder of five parochial schools in 
Chile. Like other Maryknollers, he 
is a firm believer in building to- 
morrow’s Church on today’s chil- 
dren. By winning the youngsters of 
Chile back to the practice of their 
religion, the raissioner is laying the 
foundation for strong Catholic fam- 
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ilies, and sowing the seed for the 
vocations to the priesthood and 
Sisterhood — which are so badly 
needed in Chile and elsewhere. 

““Get them young”’ is a good mis- 
sionary principle. Through the chil- 
dren, the missioner also reaches the 
parents. Youth work pays big divi- 
dends in the priestless countries 
south of the border. 
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BOYSTOWN 


@ ANOTHER youth 
project is the City of 
the Men of Tomor- 
row operated by our 
Fathers Manning and 
Wynne in Talca, 
Chile. Here homeless 
boys are sheltered and 
trained to earn their 
own living when they 
become of age and 
must leave this Boys- 
town. 














Father Edward Brophy turns on some of his Kentucky charm to make friends 
with these Talca youngsters. The boy (opposite) is a pupil at Maryknoll’s school 
for training farm boys which is in Molina under Father Coleman's direction. 














EDITORIAL: 


Foundation Stones 


BY BISHOP JAMES E. WALSH, M.M. 


@ Any good foundation stones go 
into the building up of a foreign- 
mission seminary. The walls rise 
and stand firm. The men within the 
walls, brought from far and near, 
are knit together by a common pur- 
pose and stand shoulder to shoulder. 
They coalesce into a family and seek 
the spiritual strength that will en- 
able the family to carry out its God- 
given assignment. 

A society is not born strong; it is 
merely born rich — if the case of 
Maryknoll is any criterion. Of spir- 
itual riches there are plenty. There 
is the accolade of the Church, the 
word of the Vicar of Christ, which 
called the Maryknoll family into 
being and constituted its true cor- 





The soul you save may be your own: 
See the coupon on page twenty-one. 
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nerstone. There is the spiritual leg- 
acy of the Founders, inspired by 
God to a substantial degree. 

The original capital was splendid. 
Then accretions came from here 
and there. Families are acquisitive 
by their nature. A process goes on 
in which all sorts of little treasures 
and resources, lessons and traditions 
begin to materialize. The family 
store is accumulating and as it does, 
all partake of it, draw on it, steep 
themselves in it. All the while, the 
members add to it in their measure. 

In this exchange, the individuals 
receive more than they give; none- 
theless, they all give or bring some- 
thing of value. Each faithful con- 
tribution merits a_ blessing from 
God and represents an added help. 
These are very good resources — 
when the whole big accumulation 
is put together. The family is very 
rich, beyond any doubt. But wheth- 
er or not it is strong, is another 
question. 


IT IS WHEN the men go out from 
the walls and scatter over the wide 
span of their mission duties, that the 
strengthening process accelerates. 
Vocation strengthens, but carrying 
out a vocation strengthens ten times 
more. Mission traditions are soon 
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in the making. Linguists, schol- 
ars, preachers, teachers, medical 
men, agricultural men, sociologists 
— all these are potentially helpful 
in the missions. But merely as such, 
they are not good enough for mis- 
sion work, which requires faith, 
hope and charity — true virtue in 
which traditions must be rooted 
for spiritual strength. 

Here is a young priest from Pitts- 
burgh, who smiled his way through 
a dozen years of mission work, then 
laid down his life on the frozen 
snows of Manchuria as a final sacri- 
fice in the mission cause. Here is 
another from California, who never 
dreamed of leaving his post when 
a global war shattered his little mis- 
sion world, but stayed to comfort 
those around him and went down 
with them. Here is the gay and irre- 
pressible man from Glasgow, via 
Massachusetts, who sealed his diffi- 
cult apostolate by sacrificing his 
life almost on the same spot where 
Saint Francis Xavier died. And here, 
too, is the zealous young priest from 
St. Louis, who underwent a violent 
death in his last effort, full of danger 
and difficulty, to bring the consola- 
tions of religion to his war-torn 
Christian villages. 

Time moves on and brings us 
Maryknoll’s first priest applicant — 
he is a Bishop now — and he will 
carry out his mission of representing 
the Holy See so faithfully as to lose 
his life in doing it. 

Here, too, is the arresting figure 
of the completely selfless man who 
was Maryknoll’s first enrolled stu- 
dent. He went on to pioneer in a 
rugged field during 34 long, devoted 
years aS a missionary priest and 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


@ 


Maryknoll was established in 1911 

by the American Hierarchy to 

prepare missioners from the 

United States and to send them 

forth, under the direction of the 

Holy See, to the mission fields 
of the world. 


bishop in China. With still more 
charity in his heart to pour out for his 
adopted people, he added the final 
gift. He was carted off as a male- 
factor. He died in a dungeon. He was . 
the fine flower of all that is best and 
most gracious in American Catholic 
life. He is a witness for Christ. 

Will these men fade? Will they 
have no power to bless the family 
in whose bosom they were felt so 
keenly? Will they fail to inspire the 
sons of Maryknoll from generation 
to generation? These are the true 
foundation stones, strong and beau- 
tiful; they now find their place 
through the providence of God in 
the Maryknoll structure. 
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The Wonderful Vacation Days 


Peace hasn’t a chance against the full power of a double whammy. 


BY JOSEPH B. DONNELLY, M.M. 


@ THE MIDYEAR vacation began with 
a blessed peace here in Puno be- 
cause all the students had gone off 
to other parts, leaving San Ambro- 
' sio College with a sepulchral silence. 

I was quietly performing my 
duties, when a heavy thrust sent the 
main door of the patio flying back 
on its hinges with a resounding 
crack against the jamb. It made me 
leap gazelle-like, bless myself and 
begin a quick Act of Contrition. I 
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was part way through the prayer 
when a horrible noise, first cousin to 
that produced by a blowtorch, was 
interpreted as “Telegram!” 

Slowly I opened my eyes on an 
unkempt, candy-chewing specimen 
of local youth at the voice-changing 
stage, who looked at me with a won- 
der-what’s-wrong-with-this-old- 
fogey expression. A gentlemanly 
exterior hid the maximum effort I 
was making not to enclose that 
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youthful neck in the minimum space 
between my two hands. I took the 
yellow envelope and excuse for a 
pencil that he thrust on me, signed 
a slip of paper attached to the en- 
velope, reminded the lad that the 
door is not made of reinforced con- 
crete, and please to treat it gently 
on the way out. Whistling a popular 
tune, he made his exit, opening the 
door widely enough for the entire 
house to pass through. Leaving the 
door to its own resources, he sallied 
into the street, completely oblivious 
of the splintering crash. 

I opened the telegram and read: 
“Twenty-eight excursionists ask for 
lodging. Will arrive today. John.” 

Who John was, I didn’t know. 
There was no previous warning, 
just good old John’s eight-word tele- 
gram. And then it dawned on me. 
This was the season for excursions, 
when teachers take their pupils on 
trips to see what they have been 
studying and reading about. 

The telegram sent me chasing for 
help to get the boarders’ section in 
readiness. Mattresses were put on 
28 beds and a rush call to a nearby 
trade school furnished one blanket 
for each excursionist. I knew per- 
fectly well that at this height (12,000 
feet) one blanket per boy is not 
enough: the excursionists would 
have to get warm through the fric- 
tion of shivering. 

It was getting dark and still no 
sign of John and his lads. Then came 
another explosion. I had visions of 
a bus driver going to sleep at the 
wheel and crashing right into the 
building. Arriving breathless at the 
front door, I again looked at the 
whistling telegraph messenger, who 
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almost put my eye out with the 
small yellow envelope. This tele- 
gram read: ‘“Thirty-two excursion- 
ists from Lima arriving tonight. Ask 
lodging. Paul.” 

Where could I find room for 
thirty-two more? I had had a won- 
derful day. There. were window 
panes to be replaced; furniture to be 
repaired; the balcony on the second 
floor was sagging; the plumbing 
needed attention. A thousand and 
one things had to be done before 
school started again. And to top it 
all, John and Paul were coming with 
sixty reasons for losing my. temper. 

Finally John and his gang arrived. 
My vocal cords were paralyzed. I 
just pointed a trembling finger in 
the general direction of the dormi- 
tory. John wasn’t dull. He sensed a 
possible eruption, and gathered his 
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flock and pushed them in the way 
indicated by my finger. They were 
out of sight. Paul and Co. would 
have to do the best they could when 
they arrived. 

I finally got to bed and it seemed 
but a short time later, when there 
was an explosion and much talking. 
This time I thought it can’t be a 
telegram but a disaster. I propped 
my eyes open, found it was 3 A.M., 
threw on some clothes and wobbled 
to the door, to find John and his 
brood, leaving. He said they were 
behind schedule and had to get to 
the next town before nightfall. John 

_whispered a quick “Thank-you,” 
and beat a hasty retreat. 

I leaned exhaustedly on the door 
that closed behind them and was 
about to thank God. But my body 
shook all over from the vibrations of 
boisterous knocking. I wrenched 
open the door on a group of very 
tired boys in the company of a mid- 
dle-aged man. He didn’t say a word. 
I started to grin — then I laughed 
and continued to laugh. Paul and 
his brood stepped back a bit. I man- 
aged to calm them by telling them 





NO THANK YOU 


to go right to the dormitory where 
they would find not only blankets 
but warm beds. They made a detour 
in passing me. I got back to sleep; 
but a few moments later, when I was 
awakened by daylight, I wanted to 
go on strike and not get up. The 
heated argument with myself only 
knocked all the sleep out of me. I 
dragged myself to the routine of 
another day. 

Paul told me that morning that 
they had been delayed; that many 
of his boys were sick because it was 
their first time in the altitude, and 
the ride over the dusty road hadn’t 
helped. Had I any aspirin? 

Later Paul herded his students 
into the bus so that they could get 
to the next town. At last the bus 
pulled out. 

There was no lecture, no chance 
to view what they had been study- 
ing about. The students, I gathered, 
were disgusted; their reactions were 
mild compared to mine. 

Oh well! I shuffled back to my 
chores. Soon I was stopped in my 
tracks by an explosion. I turned — 
to see a yellow envelope. 





CHINESE refugees at Rennie’s Mill, on the island of Hong 
Kong, have a brave fighting spirit in the face of sorrow 
and hardship. They warmly welcome those who are gen- 
uinely sympathetic to their plight and who want to help: 


Mrs. Sanger’s followers thought that they fell into that category when they 
passed out powdered milk and food parcels to Chinese women. Along with the 
gifts went an invitation to attend lectures on family planning. The women who 
attended the lecture soon found out they had been duped. They interrupted the 
speaker to return the food parcels. One indignant woman handed back her parcel 
with the words: “We thought you were going to tell us how to have children; 


instead, you want to wipe us out.” 
56 
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a Place! 


BY R. RUSSELL SPRINKLE, M.M. 


@ sTAND with me on the front porch 
of the mission in Tienchung, For- 
mosa. Don’t lean against the railing 
because it needs no encouragement 
to fall down — and if it does, it will 
probably bring half the house down 
with it. The white ants have had so 
many banquets off the rafters and 
supports that they’ve just about 
decided to move. 

Now look upwards in a south- 
easterly direction, and behold there 
a sheer cliff rising straight up for 
one thousand feet from the flat val- 
ley floor. If your eyes are keen 
enough, you can see the village that 
I have in mind. 

I’ve walked to that village; it 
takes two hours that way. I’ve gone 
by bus, and that method of trans- 
portation takes an hour. But I’ve 
never gone by bike, because that 
would mean pushing it all the way 
up and a lot of the way down. 

The road goes up one of the craz- 
iest river valleys I ever saw. It looks 
like a giant gravel pit. One moment 
the road is on one side; two turns 
and a twist later, and it is on the 
other side. At one moment, we seem 
to be right on the river bed that 
looks miles wide, and the next the 
bus barely clears a narrow rock 
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defile. The driver of the bus just 
hopes he won’t meet a bus coming 
the other way. 

The old busses that make the run 
wheeze and puff. Occasionally a 
new bus tries its hand at the journey 
and it makes it by using several 
improvements on low gear. Even- 
tually, all forms of transportation 
get there, and it’s like arriving in a 
new world. Just as far as the eye can 
see to the south, the land is fertile 
and level as a table. The valley is 
filled with villages, roads, rivers, 
canals and irrigation ditches. 

Off to the east can be seen the 
mountains, rising majestically into 
the clouds. Some of them are fifteen 
thousand feet high. 

Walk for five minutes through the 
village and you are standing on the 
brink of a thousand-foot cliff. Walk 
about a half an hour through fields 
of pineapples, sugar cane, sweet 
potatoes and fruit orchards, and you 
come to another cliff that rolls and 
tumbles into the valley floor. That’s 
the way pedestrians get down to the 
valley. 

The view on all sides is magnifi- , 
cent on a clear day. It’s like stand- 
ing on the brink of the world! 

What a place! 
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YOU'VE 
NEVER 
SEEN 
THIS 


ABOVE 


Man cannot live without water. No one 
prefers to drink the seepage from this hole 
but these children and their families must 
as no other water is available. Yet death 
lurks here disguised as typhoid, dysentery 
and sundry ills. 


OPPOSITE. 


Here’s a baseball game with ten men on 
one side! A quick play on the part of Father 
Rickert’s camera brings us this unusual 
shot from Japan. Junior will never get an 
inferiority complex from loneliness or being 
left out of the game. 
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We enjoy our mail: it keeps us close to 
our multitude of Maryknoll friends. 


Japan and the Peace 

Father Kaschmitter has written a very 
provocative article. To some, his solution, 
will sound idealistic. But realism is get- 
ting us nowhere. Perhaps it is tirne to in- 
ject idealism into our relationship with 
other countries. 
Chicago 

Why don’t we just give the country 
back to the Indians, and all go and live in 
Siberia? It would be easier. 


Los Angeles CARL GIOFFRE 


Mary A. STEWART 


Isn’t the time to stop a war before it 
gets started? The people of Japan are not 
going to commit national suicide through 
starvation. The causes that brought on 
the last war are still present. If we have 
to fight another war to halt aggression, it 
will cost us a great deal more than a few 
hundred square miles of land. All the 
nations should give Father’s ideas serious 
thought. 

Mrs. HENRY SCHORER 
San Francisco 


I cannot agree with all of the proposals 
made by William A. Kaschmitter in your 
magazine but he is to be thanked for 
offering the first concrete plan other than 
immoral birth-control which so many 
“statesmen’” are putting forward. 

RoBert R. RICHARDSON 
New York City 
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Cover Appeal 

Did you ever think that you might be 
able to raise money for Maryknoll by 
selling the originals of the lovely covers 
you sometimes have on _ our magazine? 
If the covers are not for sale or are too 
expensive, do you have any prints suit- 
able for framing? 

Major ROBERT,C. WILLIAMSON 

Aberdeen, Md. 


@ We gel many requests for copies of our 
covers. We hope to make a special printing 
of some of the best, later this year. At the 
present time, we are unable to fill requests. 


Short Note 
I like Indy Ann. That’s all for now. 
BARBARA ANN 
Lowell, Mass. 


Hero Worship. 

My little brother, John Bosco, is not 
very smart. He has yellow hair and can 
not read because he is not old enough. 
So every time your book comes to my 
Mommy, I read it to John Bosco. He likes 
you. So do I. 

- Henry Lucca 
Brooklyn 


Check and Re-check 
After reading the letter from Francis X. 
Murray in your letter column, I pulled 


out the issue (yes, I keep them) with the 


article by Father Lyons and read it once 
MARYKNOLL 








again with all of Mr. Murray’s compli- 
ments in mind. My original feeling upon 
reading this article was confirmed, and 
that was that the article was typical of so 
many appearing in religious publications 
today. They tell us what to do, but not 
how to do it. Every ill has hundreds of 
suggested remedies, but does no one ever 
try them out? Isn’t it time for us to stop 
talking and get to work? Don’t you 
agree, Mr. Murray? 
MICHAEL P. PATTON 

Philadelphia 


@ We think Mr. Murray agrees. He also 
wrote in his letter: “What better way ts 
there to start than with one’s self?” 


Latin Americans Don't Like Us 

For some years I lived in Venezuela. A 
thousand well-behaved tourists passed 
through Caracas, and no one noticed 
them. Then along came a couple of row- 
dies, and everyone said: ‘‘See how Ameri- 
cans act. They are like animals.” 

: CONSTANCE HEIM 

New York City 


I have many Latin-American friends 
and I never found them to dislike Ameri- 
cans as individuals. Tio Sam is the big 
bad wolf but just what Uncle Sam repre- 
sents to them, I have never quite found 
out. I think he is a combination of big 
business, foreign policy, and a class of 
nonexistent North Americans. If more 
people from the other Americas could be 
persuaded to vacation in the United 
States, they would soon discover that we 
are people very much like themselves. 
Now they just get the Hollywood version 
and that of the magazines. The average 
citizen here is too unglamorous for a story. 

Mrs. JOHN D. BALOG 
Kansas City 
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Mission Booster 

I want to tell you about Sister Mary 
Catherine who is my Sister in school. She 
is always telling us about the poor mis- 
sionaries and we have a box to collect 
pennies for the pagan babies. Sometimes 
she brings your magazine to class and 
shows us pictures of the poor children. All 
of us pupils want to help these poor chil- 
dren and that makes Sister Mary Cath- 
erine happy. I am sending you a dollar I 
made running errands for Mrs. Rourke 
and minding her baby. Will you use it for 


the poor children? I am also sad because - 


soon I will be promoted and Sister Mary 
Catherine will not be my teacher when I 
am promoted. 

REGINA LLOYD 
Boston 


Condolence 

Each evening for the past several 
weeks, I have been reading a little of the 
writings of Bishop Francis X. Ford. The 
Church lost a great leader when Bishop 
Ford died at the hands of the Commu- 
nists. Maryknoll must miss him. 

HAROLD OAKLEY 

Newark, N. J. 


Brief Encounter 

The other day I was riding on the train 
going away on business, when a priest sat 
down alongside me. After he had said 
some prayers from his book, we began to 
talk, and I learned that he was a Mary- 
knoll priest who had been in a Chinese 
jail. He was the first Maryknoll priest I 
ever met, although I have long been a 
member. After talking to this man who 
suffered so much for Our Lord, I am very 
glad I am associated, even in a small way, 
with your fine organization. 

CHRISTOPHER HENRY 

‘New York City 
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A tyro missioner’s letdown after being on top of the world. 


BY CHARLES A. MURRAY, M.M. 


@ WHEN I was in the States, I used includes about twenty thousand 
» to look forward to June. I don’t any more people in the rural areas sur- 
more because now I’m stationed in rounding Azangaro. There aren’t 
the Altiplano region of Peru. June enough priests to do full justice to 
is one of the coldest months of the rural areas. The best we can do 
winter in these parts. An epidemic is to get to the outstations a few 
of flu reached alarming proportions times in the year, usually when the 
in Azangaro this June. The sickness local fiestas are held. 
became so prevalent that the schools Happily, Quechusa was scheduled 
suspended classes for a week. to have a fiesta in honor of the 
The closing of the school doors Sacred Heart during the week that 
opened another door for me. I had_ the schools were closed. So I was 
been teaching religion in the public told to take care of the matter. It 
schools. The flu epidemic handed meant a trip that would take me 
me a week’s vacation from school, away from the central parish for 
and gave me a chance to make my __two days. 
first mission trip. Shortly after dinner, two men 
Azangaro has a population of from Quechusa led several horses 
about four thousand. But the parish into the patio. The officials at Que- 
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chusa had sent them for our use. 
One horse carried my helper; one 
horse carried the luggage; and the 
third horse carried me, on my first 
long trip atop a saddle. 

Thus began the slow, uncomfort- 
able ride of over three hours — al- 
most all uphill — to Quechusa. This 
village is fifteen thousand feet above 
sea level. During the winter months, 
because of its altitude, it is almost 
always under snow. 

After two hours in the saddle, my 
companions began to assure me that 
we'd be there in a few minutes. Fi- 
nally it was true: I heard the blare 
of trumpets from a distant hill, an- 
nouncing the arrival of the Padre. 

My horse had a hard time making 
the last couple of miles because of 
an Indian custom. They believe in 
giving the Lord priority and for 
that reason built their chapel on 
the highest eminence in the vicinity. 
The view from the chapel grounds 
is a magnificent panorama of the 
Cordillera of the Andes. 

After I dismounted, the chairman 
of the fiesta committee gave me the 
official welcome. All the Indians 
kissed my hand — a customary 
greeting here on top of the world. 

The fiesta began with Vespers. 
After I left the sanctuary I was in 
my home for the night. The sacristy 
was an empty, dark room, which the 
Indians had tried to make weather- 
proof by hanging blankets on the 
mud walls. I ate supper in that 
dungeon. And no matter how many 
blankets and coats and sweaters J 
threw over me at bedtime, the cold 


mountain air insisted on sharing 
my pallet that night. 

Next morning I offered the fiesta 
Mass. Afterwards all of us went to 
the cemetery for prayers. I bap- 
tized an infant born early that day 
and then we had a procession. 

The fiesta dances came next. 
These showed me the colorful side 
of the life of the Indians. Their cos- 
tumes, music and fireworks made 
gay and brilliant spectacles. This 
fiesta gathered people from over a 
wide area; all wore their finest and 
brought tl.eir best products and arts 
to the festal market. 

Fiestas have a religious flavor as 
well as being social affairs, similar, 
in many respects, to those held be- 
fore the conquest. They afford the 
Indians an opportunity to frater- 
nize with their neighbors. 

After a late lunch, I started the 
return journey to Azangaro. I car- 
ried away with me warm memories 
of my visit with the people of Que- 
chusa. It was a heartening experi- 
ence to see the simple faith of these 
Indians. Their reverence for the 
Padre is a touching thing. 

I had read about it many times 
while I was in the seminary, but 
now it was happening to me: All I 
could think about, as I rode away, 
was the pity that these people of 
such good will could not be given 
thorough instruction in the Faith. 
Theirs is not the opportunity to de- 
velop a life made strong by the sac- 
raments. There aren’t enough priests 
to help Quechusans obtain the full 
blessings of the redemption. 


“ALL the world is mission country — so is my country, my city, my home, my 


very heart.” 


JUNE, 1954 





— Bishop John J. Wright 
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MARYKNOLL SEMINARY—WE HAVE NO CHAPEL 


The crowning feature of the Maryknoll Seminary will be the 
chapel. The seminary, which prepares young Americans to be 
foreign missioners and sends them to labor for souls in China, 
Hong Kong, Japan, Korea, Formosa, Africa, Central and South 
America, the Philippines and Hawaiian Islands, has no real 
chapel of its own. 


More than 500 Maryknoll priests have been ordained in a 
lecture hall. For the funerals of Bishops J. A. Walsh, Ford and 
Byrne, and for the consecrations of five Maryknoll Bishops, we 
had to borrow the chapel or church of someone else because 
our temporary chapel was too small. 


With God's help and yours we shall soon have a real chapel. 
Every gift, large or smail, is needed and will be welcome. 


If you prefer to contribute a memorial for someone you love 
dearly, here are a few. Make your choice: 


Large window . . $5,000 Small window .. . $500 
Spire on roof . . . 5,000 Stations of Cross(I) . 500 
Vestment case, large 1,000 Vestmentcase,small 500 
Credence table . . 150 


If 75 people give $100 each toward the Sanctuary, we can provide a 
sanctuary suitable for ordinations of 50 Maryknoll priests at one time. 








SOME REASONS WHY 


MARYKNOLL NEEDS A CHAPEL 





I 





1. DAILY MASS 





3. BENEDICTION AND DEVOTIONS 4. ORDINATIONS 


| MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 


q | wish to have a share in providing a chapel for the Maryknoll Seminary. 
| Please include me in your prayers. 


(] l enclose $ for your Chapel Fund. 


[] | will send you $ each month, for your Chapel Fund. 
(Please send me a monthly reminder.) : 





2. With eight other Christians, he 
was sentenced to the “Hell of 
Arima” until he should apostatize. 


1. In 17th Century Japan, Father 
Juan, an Augustinian, was captured 
by a Christian-hating governor. 
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5. When they then refused to deny 
their Faith, the governor had them 
dragged back in agony to Nagasaki. 


4. For 31 terrible days the poor 
Christians were strapped to rocks 
on the shore of this boiling lake. 


3. The Hell of Arima was a boil- 
ing volcanic lake atop Mt. Unjen. 
It was a dread and fearful place. 


6. He then ordered them to be ex- 
ecuted by burning as this was the 
slowest death he could think of. 








